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disciplinarian, he could not appreciate the New
Englander's fondness for disputation and argu-
ment; as a soldier, he was certain to obey to the
full the letter of his instructions, and, as an An-
glican, he was likely to favor the church and church-
men of his choice. He was not a diplomat, nor was
he gifted with the silver tongue of oratory or the
spirit of compromise. He came to New England
to execute a definite plan, and he was given no
discretion as to the form of government he was
to set up. He and his advisory council were to
make the laws, levy taxes, exercise justice, and
command the militia. He was not allowed to
call a popular assembly or to recognize in any way
the highly prized institutions of the colony.

On December 20, Andros, his officers, and guard,
clad in the brilliant uniforms of soldiers of the
British establishment, landed at Leverett's wharf
and marched through the local militia up King's
Street to the Town House, where he read his
commission and administered the oaths. Except
for the royal commissioners of 1664, no British
officer or soldier had hitherto set foot on the streets
of Boston. Redcoats had been sent to New York
and Virginia, but never before had they appeared
in New England, and this visible sign of British